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350-Man Toy Plant | Whelan, Liggett Pact 
In Atlanta, Ga. For 3 Years — 
Organized in RWDSU | Nets $7.35 Package 
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Still Time for One Last Push by Every RWDSUer! 





Retail Coverage Races Deadline 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—With Congress expected to adjourn before the end of July, and a vast pile of un- 
finished business to be attended to, the hopes of millions of retail employees for coverage under the federal 
minimum wage law seemed destined for disappointment, at least so far as this session is concerned. As this 


issue of The Record went to press, how- 
ever, there were a few encouraging signs 
that some necessary preliminaries were 
about to be accomplished. 


@ Senator John F. Kennedy, the liberal 
young Massachusetts Democrat, will sub- 
stitute for the ailing Sen. Matthew Neely 
(Dem., W. Va.) in presiding over the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee. Sen. Ken- 
nedy informed RWDSU Legislative Rep. 
Kenneth A. Meiklejohn on June 29 that 
he definitely plans to complete the Sub- 
committee’s hearings on extension of cov- 
erage, probably during the first or second 
week of July. 


@ Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
will undoubtedly be the principal witness 
to testify before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee. His recommendations, which will rep- 
resent the official Administration posi- 
tion on the minimum wage coverage is- 
sue, are being anxiously awaited by Rep- 
ublicans and Democrats alike. Last year, 
Mr. Mitchell reneged on his own proposal 
for broader coverage. This year, because 
of delays in the Senate hearings, he has 
thus far been able to duck the issue en- 
tirely. 


@ The only “concrete action” on the 
minimum wage law in recent weeks by 
the Senate Labor Committee took place 
June 28. At that time, the Committee 
reported out a bill introduced by Sen. 
H. Alexander Smith (Rep., N. J.) which 
would exempt the U. S.-ruled Pacific is- 
land of Samoa from the law! This has 
been matched in the House of Represent- 
atives, where a labor subcommittee has 
spent much time studying a bill to ex- 
empt not only Samoa, but also Guam, 
Wake Island and the Canal Zone. 


House Committee Stalls 


@ Thus far, the House Labor Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Rep. 
Graham Barden (Dem., N. 2.), despite 
pressure by liberal Democrats, has made 
no move toward opening hearings on 
extending coverage to retail employees and 
other workers not now covered by the 
minimum wage law. However, it is be- 
lieved that if the Senate committee re- 
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Wider publicity for RWDSU campaign to win extended cov- 
erage under federal minimum wage law came this month 
with publication of article by Pres. Max Greenberg in the 


“Federationist,” official monthly magazine of the AFL-CIO. 





ports out a bill, there will be powerful 
pressure on the House Committee to do 
likewise. 

Legislative experts for the RWDSU and 
the AFL-CIO point out that even if there 
remains little hope of winning extended 
coverage at this session, the chances for 
its passage early next year will be greatly 
improved if both Senate and House com- 
mittees complete hearings and report out 
bills. Whatever is left undone this year 
will only have to be done next session, 
they point out. 


Furthermore, since this year every 
Representative and one-third of the 
Senators face an election campaign, 
there is an opportunity for many to 
bolster their labor record by support 
of broader coverage. 


Because there is still time to make sub- 
stantial progress toward winning extend- 
ed coverage, RWDSU officers issued a call 
to every union member to exert one last 
effort before Congress adjourns. Mem- 
bers are urged to write to their own Sen- 
ators and Representatives, as well as to 
Rep. Graham Bardeu, House Labor Com- 
mittee Chairman, and Sen. Lister Hill, 


Senate Labor Committee Chairman, ask- 
ing them to do everything in their power 
to broaden coverage under the minimum 
wage law. Letters should also be sent to 
Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell and 
Pres. Eisenhower, urging that the Ad- 
ministration take positive steps to extend 
coverage to retail employees and other 
exempt workers. 





Companies Force Steel Strike 


NEW YORK CITY—The steel industry giants, employing 650,000 members of the AFL-CIO Steelworkers 
Union, have stuck to their take-it-or-leave-it offer of a long-term contract and the Steel Workers have been 


forced to strike. 


At midnight June 30, the plants pro- 
ducing the basic material of construc- 
tion, tools and every variety of heavy 
equipment and appliances, were com- 
pletely idled. For a week or two before 
the strike deadline the companies had 
been laying off workers as they slowed 
down operations in preparation for a 
shutdown. 


As the strike took effect last week, the 
nation was already beginning to feel the 
pinch as industries dependent on steel 
for their work began to lay off. Among 
those immediately affected are railroads 
_ Which haul steel from the plants and 

truckers. If the strike continues, many 
others, including auto, construction, coal 
and more will be seriously affected. Re- 
tailers in the steel producing regions were 
also being hit as the steel workers pulled 
in their belts. 


Negotiations had begun several weeks 
before the strike deadline of June 30, 
with the companies responding to a 
union demand for substantial wage in- 
creases and other benefits with a flat 
offer of a five year contract providing 
average 7.3-cent wage boosts each year 
plus a minor part of the other benefits 
the union had asked. 


Throughout the negotiations, with the 
union repeatedly insisting it could not 
accept a five year contract, the com- 
panies budged only a fraction from the 
original five-year proposal. They said 
they would be willing to settle for a con- 


@2 





tract running four years and four months, 
with proportionately less in benefits. 

Said Steel Workers Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald: “We can make an agreement 
in five minutes if the companies want to 
make one. Reasonable men can always 
settle honest differences.” 

A union offer before the strike to ex- 
tend the contract for two more weeks 
while talks continued was rejected by 
company spokesmen, who insisted they 
wouldn’t pay retroactive benefits. The 
union, of course, would not agree to an 





extension unless retroactivity was a part 
of the deal. 

Meanwhile, it was pointed out that 
there were many indications that the 
big steel companies were not averse to 
a temporary shutdown at the expense 
of the workers. Steel inventories have 
been building up in warehouses for some 
time in anticipation of a possible strike. 
A shutdown would give the industry an 
opportunity to reduce those stocks, build 
up the demand for more steel—and raise 
prices accordingly. 











RWDSU Aids Striking Glass Workers 


NEW YORK CITY.—In line with the RWDSU’s policy of lending support to 
other unions engaged in struggles important to workers everywhere, the RWDSU 
has replied to the request of the United Glass and Ceramic Workers, AFL-CIO for 
financial aid in a strike with a pledge of $100 a week for the strike’s duration. 


The first check was sent to the union’s Columbus, Ohio headquarters on 
May 22, with subsequent $100 checks sent each week since then. In addition, Pres. 
Max Greenberg assured the striking union that RWDSU locals would be made 
aware of this struggle and would be urged to give their contributions as well. 


The strike involves nearly 800 employees of the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. at 
Kingsport, Tenn., located in the eastern part of the state. They have been out 
since Jan. 18. Pres. Burl W. Phares of the Glass Workers International union has 
described the company’s tactics as following in the pattern of the Kohler plumb- 
ing fixture firm in Wisconsin, whose employees have been battling company ar- 
rogance, scab-herding, and old fashioned strike breaking brutality for about two 


years. 
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Pres. Max Greenberg outlines COPE drive plans at meeting of N.Y. RWDSU leaders held at District 65 Center June 26. At head table with him are, 
1. to r., Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston and ‘Record’ Editor Max Steinbock. 


RWDSU Launches Huge COPE 
Political Action Dollar Drive 


NEW YORK CITY—The biggest political action campaign ever conducted by the Retail, Wholesale and 
Dept. Store Union got off to a flying start June 26, when top New York area leaders unanimously pledged that 
their locals would meet the substantial COPE quotas assigned to them. At a luncheon meeting at District 65 


headquarters, Pres. Max Greenberg 
accepted personal responsibility for 
leading the drive for dollars for the 
AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political 
Education (COPE), and urged that 
every officer and member of the 
union participate in the campaign. 


A heartening response by the New 
York leaders greeted Pres. Green- 
berg’s presentation of the RWDSU 
“Dollars for. COPE” program. One 
after another the local officers 
pledged to raise the amount of their 
quotas. Several noted that this would 
be the first large-scale effort by 
their locals to raise funds for pol- 
itical action, but all expressed con- 
fidence that the members of their 
locals would respond to the COPE 
appeal. 


Among those who participated in 
the meeting, and the quotas they 
pledged to raise, were: Sam Kove- 
netsky, Local 1-S, $4,000; David Liv- 
ingston, District 65, $10,000; Theodor 
Bowman, Local 147, $1,500; John 
Horan, Local 260, $500; Sol Sherman 
and Jack Maltz, Local 287, $1,000; 





Contribution for COPE, representing dollars contributed by members, is 





Julius Sum, Local 338, $3,000; Tom 
Bagley, Local 670, $1,000; Martin 
Koppel, Local 721, $1,000; Jerry 
Schaff, Local 853, $500; Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, Local 906, $2,000; Martin 
Kyne, Local 923, $1,500. 


Also N. Jerome Kaplan, Local 
1102, $1,500; Louis Feldstein, Local 
1125, $1,500; Edward Ayash, Local 
1199, $3,000; Joseph Binenbaum, 
Local 1268, $1,000; Harry Rosen- 
zweig, Local 305, $1,000; Irving Ros- 
enberg, Local 108, N.J., $1,000; and 
Anthony Auriema and George Brav- 
erman of Local 262, N.J. $1,500. 


Pres. Frank Scida of Local 50 not 
only pledged to meet his union’s 
quota of $1,000, but promised to ex- 
ceed it by at least $500. Other New 
York area quotas include Local 377, 
$1,000; Local 301, $500; as well as 
smaller quotas taken by the smaller 
locals. A number of the local leaders 
turned over checks representing dol- 
lars already collected. 


Similar quotas based on member- 


ie a. 


handed over by Local 1102’s Pres. N. Jerome Kaplan. At right, Local 670 
Manager Tom Bagley. 


ship are being set for every local in 
the RWDSU, Pres. Greenberg said. 
In addition, International staff 
members and officers are expected 
to make personal COPE contribu- 
tions, and full-time local officers are 
being urged to do the same. 


The need for speed in turning in 
COPE dollars was stressed at the 
meeting and in later discussions 
among RWDSU leaders. Pres. 
Greenberg, who is a member of the 
national administrative committee 
of COPE, noted that there were 
urgent demands for funds right 
now—funds which may clinch the 
nomination of a pro-labor candi- 
date or help defeat a reactionary. 
In addition, COPE is faced with 
the problem of organizing and pay- 
ing for a “Register and Vote” cam- 
paign well before the November 
elections. Finally—and most im- 
portant—labor’s influence on the 
candidates and platforms adopted 
at the national political conven- 
tions this summer will be deter- 
mined, to a great degree, by the 
amount of funds raised by COPE. 
For all these reasons, it was 
pointed out, the COPE campaign 


must not be permitted to drag on 
indefinitely. : 


Meetings like the one in New York 
will be held in various sections of 
the country in order to stimulate the 
drive, Pres. Greenberg said. He ex- 
pressed gratification at the splendid 
response by the New York RWDSvers 
and voiced his confidence that the 
International union would surpass 
its own quota of $35,000 for COPE. 


In other political action develop- 
ments, the national headquarters of 
COPE announced a series of con- 
ferences throughout the United 
States to be held during July to be 
attended by delegates from unions 
in the respective areas, including 
RWDSU. At these meetings, cam- 
paign plans will be discussed “with 
the aim of conducting a successful 
election fight for pro-labor candi- 
dates this year,” according to COPE 
leaders. 
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Living Cost at Record High 
Under GOP Stability 


WASHINGTON—The “stability” the Eisen- 
hower Administration has proclaimed as char- 
acteristic of the cost of living under the GOP 
was knocked off base in the month ending 
May 15 by a bump that carried it to the all- 


time high of 115.4, according to the ‘report of - 


the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The push that boosted it four-tenths of one per- 
cent since April 15 came from soaring prices in six 
of the eight major pricing groups. The greatest im- 
petus came from food, the index reading of which 
went from 109.6 in April to 111 last month. 

The rise in the overall index was the sharpest 
since May 1953 and carried it to the all-time peak 
level of October 1953. It was 1.1 percent higher than 
in May 1955. Food prices chalked up the sharpest 
jump since June 1953. However, it was still one-tenth 
of one percent under the May 1955 level, and 4.8 
percent less than the record high in August 1952. 

BLS officials called this an “unexpectedly large” 
increase. They indicated still further hikes might be 
expected during the coming months, due to seasonal 
factors and a general “catching*up” of the BLS in- 
dex with rises of the last few months in wholesale 
prices and industrial prices. 

In a separate report, the BLS said the average 
factory production worker suffered a loss of about 
one percent in purchasing power during the month, 
thanks to a combination of higher prices and lower 
take-home pay. Because of the shorter work-week 
in May, the BLS said, take-home pay dropped 
about 46 cents a week. Net spendable earnings for 
2 worker with a wife and two children it estimated 
at $71.95. For a worker with no dependents, it 
stood at $64.62 a week. 

BLS officials cited a number of reasons for the 
increases in food costs. Seasonal trends were present 
in many of them, but in addition higher meat prices 
were caused by the farmers’ reaction to lower prices 
of a year ago and the subsequent lowered production 
of hogs. This, in turn,.increased pressure on other 
meats and sent them up as well. 

The housing item showed unusually widespread 
rent increases, with boosts reported in 22 of the 36 
cities surveyed and the cost up four-tenths of one 
percent. 


Clothing Holdout Signs 


BALTIMORE, Md.—The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers signed a contract with J. Schoeneman, Inc., 
ending 42 years of resistance to unionization by the 
large Baltimore men’s clothing firm. 

The pact was hailed by ACW Pres. Jacob S. Potof- 
sky and J. Norman Wright, vice president of the 
firm, in a joint statement predicting that the new 
labor relations policy would work to the mutual 
benefit of both the company and its employes, 








FIRST CONTINENTAL CONCRESS met in 
Union Hall. The Fourth of July is associated 
with Independence Hall in Phila., but almost 
two years before the Declaration signing, the 
first Continental Congress held its sessions in 
Carpenters’ Hall, built in 1770 by a member 
of the Carpenters’ Union. This patriotic and 
union landmark is still one of the “musts” on 
a visit to the cradle of liberty in Philadelphia. 


Rubber Wage Talks Open 
For 100,000 Workers 


AKRON, Ohio (PAI)—A “substantial” wage 
boost for nearly 100,000 rubber workers is be- 
ing asked by the United Rubber Workers as 
contract talks open in the rubber industry. 

Sessions with B. F. Goodrich got underway in Cin- 
cinnati, and with Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany in Cleveland. Talks with Goodyear have started 
in Dayton and with U. S. Rubber in New York, 
URW expects to open discussions with Firestone in 
Cleveland and with Seiberling in Akron early in July. 

Talks with other unionized rubber companies have 
not yet been put on the calendar. 

Negotiations are centered on the wage reopening 
clauses of the contracts signed last summer with 
major rubber companies. Discussions may be broad- 
ened to include working conditions if the companies 
agree. 

It is expected that any settlement reached by 
URW and Goodrich would set a pattern for the in- 
dustry. Last summer the union won a 12-cent straight 
hourly pay boost for its members plus other benefits 
which add up to a 16-cent package. 
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Law Suit Brings Apology 
By Anti-Union Attackers 


NEW YORK (PAI)—A half million dollar 
civil-rights damage suit brought by the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers brought 
prompt apologies from five defendants who 
had been charged with complicity in the forci- 
ble removal of two organizers from the town 
of Cullman, Alabama. 


The organizers, Patricia Eames and Robert Rowe, 
took refuge from four local businessmen in their 
automobile. 


“Suddenly,” says the current issue of Justice, of- 
ficial ILGWU paper, “one of the businessmen seized 
a piece of pipe from the ground, smashed out the 
car windows, and forced the doors open. Three of 
the group got into the car, took over the keys and 
proceeded out of town at a speed well over 100 miles 
per hour. After threatening Eames and Rowe with 
worse treatment if they ever returned to Cullman, 
the group left them in nearby Decatur, 


“But the next day, the organizers came back to 
Cullman, having first reported their kidnapping to 
the state police, the FBI, and Governor James 
Folsom. When the FBI did not seem anxious to 
press the case, the Southeast Region instituted a 
civil rights damage suit for $100,000 against each 
of the four business men and the local sheriff, 
on behalf of the staff members. 


“Before trial, however, offers for a settlement were 
made on behalf of the group of Cullman business- 
men. Under terms of the settlement the defendants 
paid all costs, and pledged in writing that they would 
personally guarantee the safety of labor staff mem- 
bers in Cullman County. 


“The sheriff pledged, too, that union people would 
always be welcome in Cullman County, and that he 
would see that no harm would come to them.” 


Tenth Miami Hotel Signs 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—A tenth ocean front hotel, 
the Sea Gull, has signed a contract with Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees Local 255. 


The Sea Gull is the ninth to sign since Union Vice 
Pres. Bert H. Ross assumed charge of the union’s 
drive for recognition last October. The contract ex- 
tends until Dec. 1, 1960, and provides for a wage 
boost to all 130 employees. 


It also provides job security and seniority, griev- 
ance procedure, arbitration of disputes, an eight- 
hour, six-day week, three paid holidays, paid vaca- 
tions and overtime pay. The dispute with the hotels 


_ at this resort began Apr. 13, 1955, when only one 


hotel, the Delano, was under contract. 


Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia struck 
a unique promotion gimmick by offer- 
ing an elephant marked down from 
$7,800 to $4,885. The ad, causing muc& 
excitement, read: “Hannibal—medium 
gray color, guaranteed washable, will 
not fade or shrink.”. . . . Leases have 
been taken by W. T. Grant, F. W. Wool- 
worth and Grand Union for new Pough- 
keepsie, New York shopping center... 
First quarter profits at Lane Bryant 
declined but sales showed a small in- 
crease. . .. Although they declined 
slightly in the first quarter, Federated 
Stores predicts earnings for the first 
half of its current fiscal year will ex- 
ceed the $7,023,417 earned in the first 
half of 1955. . . . Sales and earnings of 
May Department Stores for the quarter 
and twelve months ended April 30 show- 
ed increases over the similar period a 
year ago. . . . Some 500 persons at- 
tended the ground breaking ceremony 
for the new $10 million Gimbel Brothers 
store in a shopping center outside of 
Philadelphia. . . . Montgomery Ward 
sales in May were up 10.2% over same 
month last year... . Sears Roebuck re- 
ported an increase of 11.1% for May 
sales over last year’s like period. 


Supermarkets moved into the shoe 
field recently with the opening of a 
concession department in Foodland 
Super market of Dearborn, Mich. . . 
Retail coffee prices were raised three to 
four cents a pound by major grocery 
chains on their private-label brands. 
This was the second supermarket coffee 
price increase in less than a month... 
Weingarten’s Markets, Houston, Texas, 
guarantees exceptional courtesy. If a 
sales person fails to say “Thank you” to 
@ customer, the company gives the 
customer a pound of coffee free of 
charge. ... Food Fair Stores opened its 
243rd market in Madison Township, 
New Jersey. 

- * . 

Walgreen’s will open a “super” self- 
service drug store in the new Bergen 
Mall shopping center being developed 
by Allied Stores in Paramus, N. J... 
Sales of costume jewelry in the typical 
department store in 1955 declined 2% 
from the preceding year’s total. Sales 
in branch stores, however, showed a 2% 
increase. . . . More interest than ever 
before is being shown in packaging by 
department stores because they feel it 
can be a major instrument in winning 


a bigger share of the consumer dollar. 
. « « Consumers, who have piled up a 
record debt thus far this year, are also 
setting a record for debt repayments, a 
poll of banking and credit executives 
showed. . . . Stores throughout the na- 
tion are relying on television more and 
more, in conjunction with their other 
advertising, valuing its human interest. 
* - * 


Combined sales for a group of eight 
apparel chains increased 11.2% in May, 
compared with the same month of 1955, 
a compilation by Fairchild New Service 
shows. . . . Woolworth’s reports May 
sales up 6.4% over the like period for 
last year... .A sidelight on Japanese 
textile competition with our own South- 
ern manufacturers is fact that sale of 
Confederate flazs made in Japan have 
sky-rocketed to 140,000 a month... . 
Summer employment in New York is 
slated for the largest rise in six years 
according to reports by the New York 
State Department of Labor. ... The 
nation’s leading mail order houses will 
show a 3 to *% increase in prices in the 
fall-winter general catalogs. ... Can- 
adian garment salesmen predict the next 
six months will be the “best season we've 


ever known.” Woolens and sportswear 
are proving attractive to American 
buyers. 


* * * 


A. S. Beck reported a 2% increase in 
sales for the 21 weeks ended May 26 
as compared with the like period of ’55. 
. . . The Pueblo Supermarket in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, the second such 
shopping unit to open on the island in 
sixty days, is believed to be the largest 
supermarket in all Latin America. The 
modern market is 22,000 square feet, 
100% self-service and has a parking 
area for 300 cars. ... April instalment 
sales at department stores rose 7% over 
April 1955. . . . Furniture shipments for 
the first five months of 1956 increased 
markedly. . . . Macy’s, Saks, B. Altman 
and Jordan March Co. along with other 
stores have shown increasing interest in 
Swedish ready-to-wear sport clothes. . . 
Tariff cuts on imports totaling $750 mil- 
lion yearly were authorized by Uncle 
Sam, effective June 30. . . . Ohrbach’s, 
after reporting “excellent” business in 
all stores, is planning its first New York 
suburban unit. 


—Compiled by Rosemarie DaSilva. 
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Jobs on Decline, 
147° Organizes 
In Plating Field 














NEW YORK CITY.—Plans are 
under way in Watch and Jewelry 
Workers Local 147 to organize among 
the largely unorganized plating in- 
dustry shops. A major reason for 
this action, said ‘147’ Manager Ted 
Bowman, is the sharp drop in jobs 
in the watch case and bracelet shops 
in which the ‘147’ membership is con- 
centrated. 


The plating industry, Bowman esti- 
mated, consists of about 250 unorganized 
shops with about 5,000 workers who do 
both industrial and jewelry plating. A 
few have been organized into Local 147 
in the past, but the local leaders feel it 
is necessary to make a concentrated ef- 
fort to establish ‘147’ as the union of 
plating workers in the New York area. 


While no large scale drive has yet 
been -undertaken, members are being 
urged to “talk union” to the unorganized 
plating shops, located near their own 
places of work. 


Cheap Imports Cut Jobs 


In explaining the decline of watch case 
and bracelet jobs, Bowman pointed to 
cheap imports as the key reason. He said 
that in the past few years the industry 
has been “very hard hit by imports from 
Japan, Hong Kong and Europe, where the 
low pay earned by the workers brings the 
retail price to about half that of the 
wholesale price of the American product 
our members work on.” As a result, watch 
importers have taken to importing not 
merely the movement of a watch as they 
did before, but in many instances the 
whole watch, often complete with brace- 
let. 


While Local 147 has grown through 
new organization, Bowman said, the 
growth has not kept up with the steady 
loss of jobs over the years as a result of 
this economic fact of life. The answer, 
he added, must be a greatly increased 
organizing drive. 


“We in Local 147 feel that the approach 
of seeking to organize the unorganized is 
the most constructive way to tackle this 
problem,” Bowman observed. “Others 
have sought to solve it by agitating for 
higher tariffs and thus restricting trade 
by keeping foreign products out of this 
country. But ‘147’ members would rather 
expend their energies and resources in 
organizing, and that’s what we plan to 
do.” 


New York & Northeast 





1,000 in Wheian, Liggett Chains 
Win $7.35 Package for 3 Years 


NEW YORK CITY.—A $7.35 contract package, including $6 in wage increases, a third week vacation after 10 
years, an additional 1% in employer contributions to the 1199 Pension Plan, and improvements in minimum hir- 
ing rates was enthusiastically adopted by Whelan and Liggett members of Retail Drug Local 1199 on Thursday, 
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Union and Evans Case Co. negotiators 








pose for group portrait after settlement. L. 


to r., front, Regional Dir. Thomas Leone, Al Lundin and Al Reilly of company, and 

Roger Pinsonneault; behind them, Int’l Rep. Bob Rondeau, Irene Paschis, Lillian 

Berberian and company president Bill Reilly. Standing, Carl Beety, Ed Calbral, Hank 

Gordon, Eddie Couturier, Personnel Mgr. Bob Larsen, Sam Asermerly, Joe Thibeault, 
George Dulude and Judge William McGivney. 


Rates Upped in New Contract 
At Evans Case in No. Attleboro 


_NO. ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Agreement on a contract renewal covering 
nearly 400 employees has been reached between Local 591 and the Evans 
Case Co., Regional Dir. Thomas Leone reported. 


The settlement completed June 14, 
provides higher rates which will result in 
increased earnings for piece workers, who 
are a large part of the plant work force. 
Other gains are higher payments for hos- 
pitalization, raising them to $14 a day, 
and company payment of three days’ 
funeral leave in case of death in an em- 
ployee’s immediate family. 


The higher rates come as a result of 
the new federal minimum wage law 
providing $1 an hour for which organ- 
ized labor fought long and hard. 


Piece workers are now guaranteed a 
minimum rate of $1.20 an hour as a result 





of an increase in their base rates from 
90 cents to $1 an hour. Established last 
year was a contract provision calling for 
earnings of at least 20 percent above the 
base rate for piece workers. 


Leading the union negotiating commit- 
tee were Leone and Intl Rep. Robert 
Rondeau, with Local 591 Vice-Pres. 
George Dulude, Financial Sec, Sam 


Asermely, Treas. Joe Thibeault, Record- 
ing Sec. Roger Pinsonneault, Sgt.-at-Arms 
Eddie Couturier, Irene Paschis, Lillian 
Berberian, Carl Beety, Eddie Calbral and 
Hank Gordon. 


June 28. 


The new pact, which runs for three 
years, affects 1,000 members employed 
in both chains throughout New York City 
and Nassau-Suffolk Counties. Its adop- 
tion came on the eve of the expiration of 
the old agreements at midnight June 30. 


Meeting in 3 sessions at union head- 
quarters and in Long Island, the chain 
members overwhelmingly voted for the 
agreements following reports by Midtown 
Division Director George Glotzer on be- 
half of the negotiating committees. 


The new contract provides for: 


@ Effective July 1, 1956, all full time 
employees will receive a $4 across-the- 
board wage increase. Part-time employ- 
ees will get a 10-cent hourly hike. 


@ Effective Sept. 1, 1957, all chain 
members employed since Sept. 1, 1947, 
will receive 3 weeks’ vacation with pay. 


@ Effective July 1, 1958, full time em- 
ployees will receive an additional $2 wage 
increase with part timers getting a cor- 
responding 5-cent hourly increase. 


@ Effective July 1, 1958, chain man- 
agement contributions to the 1199 Pension 
Plan will be increased from 2 to 3%, 
bringing total welfare contributions to 
6% of payroll, equivalent to the agree- 
ments between the union and independent 
store employer associations. 


@ Increases in minimum hiring rates 
affecting all categories. 


Additional clauses provide for a 1% 
increase in bonuses for soda chiefs and 
food allowances for porters in stores where 
fountains are removed. 

In his report to the chain members, 
Glotzer said the new contract repre- 
sents a “substantial victory, the best 
possible agreement that could be ex- 
tracted from the chain managements 
without a strike.” 

1199 Pres. Leon J. Davis, who headed 
union negotiators in the talks with 
Whelan management, hailed the agree- 
ment as “another decisive step forward 
in our fight to win improved standards 
in the chains. Added to the 40 hour, five 
day week, our steady improvement in 
Wages over the years and our wonderful 
welfare coverage, this contract represents 
a fine victory.” ' 





Huge Turnout Re-elects District 65 Officers 


NEW YORK—The officers of District 65, led by Pres. David Living- 
ston, were re-elected for another two-year term as secret balloting in the 
RWDSU’s biggest affiliate ended on June 29 after a three-week voting 


period. Only 3.3 percent of the 17,854 bal- 
lots cast were against Livingston, the 
smallest “no” vote recorded in District 
65 elections in the past 17 years. About 
72 percent of the 24,900 members eligible 
to vote went.to the polls, just short of 
the record total of two years ago. 


The election results constituted a 
mandate to the union’s leaders to pro- 
ceed with a huge organizing drive 
aimed at completing organization in 
the department store and other fields, 
and thereby opening the door to de- 
cisive improvements in the wages of 
District 65 members. 


General officers re-elected with Liv- 
ingston were Jack Paley, executive vice 
president (who is also executive secre- 
tary of the RWDSU); William Michel- 
80n, organization director, and Cleveland 
Robinson, secretary-treasurer. Named at 
the same time to three new vice presi- 
dencies created as a result of the growth 
of District 65 and its expanded program 
of attivity were Carl Andren and Al Bern- 
knopf, for administration; and Milton 
Reverby, for organization. 


July 8, 1956 





Some 150 rank-and-file local officers 
were also elected in the same balloting 
for the 37 locals comprising District 65. 
There were contests for a number of these 
posts. 


The union-wide officers, who ran un- 
opposed, won a majority vote of the en- 
tire union membership and not merely of 
the members who cast ballots. Livingston 
and the other officers had declared they 
would not consider they had received a 
mandate from the members without such 
a majority. 

An issue that had agitated the union 
elections of 1952 and 1954 was absent in 
this year’s voting. A small clique of Com- 
munists in District 65 who had been de- 
cisively rejected in their bid for office 
in earlier elections was not even heard 
from at all this time, evidently fearing 
an even more devastating defeat. 


Bloomingdale Dept. Store members 
of District 65 cast their ballots in 
union election with Carl Andren, 
r., a candidate for vice-president. 
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K. G School Cafe Workers 
Start Drive for RWDSU 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—The cafeteria workers in five ‘public schools in 
this city have joined RWDSU in the past few weeks in a campaign led by 
Int’l Rep. John Capell, which he said would result in a new RWDSU local 


with more than 200 members. 


The union has already met with the school board and won wage boosts 
of $10 a month for all cafeteria workers. It is expected that proposals for 


further wage increases will be included 
among other contract demands when 
formal negotiations start. 


Capell said that, while the working 
conditions were average, wages were very 
low, with the lowest paid getting 60 cents 
an hour before the recent raise. 

Some 55 of the workers met Friday, 
June 29 to elect officers of the new local, 
and to make plans for the next few weeks 
to organize cafeteria 
employees in the rest @ 
of the schools in the 
Kansas City school 
district. These include 
grade and high 
schools, where each 
cafeteria employs 
from 3 to 15 people. 

The rank and file 
members’ themselves 
have agreed to carry 
out the drive, with 
emphasis on visiting 
of unorganized em- 
ployees at their homes, since the summer 
recess is now in effect. Capell explained 
that many of the workers in, the school 





John Capell 





GOT A CAMERA? That cute or unusual plo- 
ture you took can win a cash prize in The 
Record’s Photo Contest. First winners on 
Page 10 in the Feature Section. 








system know each other because of their 
transfers between schools. 


Contact with the workers was estab- 
lished originally through the Building 
Service employees union, many of whose 
members are maintenance workers in the 
school system. The leading rank and file 
organizer in the drive thus far has been 
Olive Roberts, Capell said. 





They Walked from 5 a.m. to 5 p.m. 











12-Hour Strike Brings Victory 
At Ideal Dairy, Portsmouth 








PORTSMOUTH, O.—A 12-hour strike of the Ideal Dairy workers on June 
29 settled the key issue of a union shop and wound up with a victory after 
long negotiations on their first contract. 

The 50 Ideal employees walked out at 5 a.m. Friday, June 29 to convince 
the employer of their determination to win contract coverage for every” 
body in the plant except supervisory personnel. The company had held out 


on covering relief men for route sales- 
men. 

What gave the coverage question crucial 
importance was the fact that two previous 
attempts to organize the plant had been 
stopped by the company’s use of this 
issue. 

The men went back to work at 5 p.m. 


-CHICAGO, Ill.—Officers of the Local 194 Credit Union announced that 
purchase of share liability insurance is in the works and cited this new feature 
as another good reason for members to save and borrow in their own cooperative 


union bank. 


The insurance will provide protection for each shareholder’s deposits against 
the danger of loss through any unforseen event. This gives positive assurance 
that the Credit Union member’s money is available to him at all times. 

Pointing to other safeguards offered to Credit Union members, the Local 
194 CU leaders reminded ‘194’ members that beneficiaries are also protected 
against the burden of repayment of a loan in case of the member’s death or 


disability. 


Membership of the ‘194’ Credit Union in the Credit Union National Assn. 
Insurance Co. provides insurance for all accounts up to $1,000. The insurance 
pays double the member’s shares on deposit in case of death or disability and 
wipes out the balance of any loan. A number of beneficiaries have benefited 
from this plan in the two years of its existence. 








Bosca Strike Won in Ohio! 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—The Bosca Mfg. employees have won their six week struggle for their first RWDSU con- 
tract, in a victory actually won on the picket line, Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn announced. 
The final meeting with the employer which led to the settlement began as a result of a discussion between 


the workers and the employer -en the 
picket line in front of the plant. The 
discussion started on a fairly low level, 
Rosenhahn said, but soon worked its way 
up to a further meeting in the employer's 
attorney’s office. 

The first offer of settlement the em- 
ployer made was immediately rejected 
by the 60 workers as inadequate in respect 
to their demand for a union shop, one 
of the key issues in the strike. The em- 
ployer then improved his proposal on 
this issue, meeting the workers’ demand. 

The Bosca workers, members of newly 
chartered Local 880, RWDSU, went back 
to their jobs in the leather goods firm 
on June 25. They had been out’ since 
May 10. 

Raises, Vacation Improvements 

The new contract provides, besides the 
modified union shop, across-the-board 
Wage increases of 8 cents an hour- and 
substantial vacation improvements. 

The workers lived up to the promise 
they made in a picket line chant com- 
posed by a group of them and sung freq- 
uently and loudly as they marched around 
the plant. One stanza, written to the 
tune of the well known “Sixteen Tons,” 
said, 

We'll come in and won’t turn back 

If you will sign a good contract. 

We'll be with you day by day 

If you'll agree to sign our way. 

But no need to call us until you 
sign, . 

’Cause we'll stay out and walk 
the picket line.” 

The strikers’ spirits were high through- 


out the strike, and they were solidly unit-. 


ed. Attempts by the employer to con- 
pm them individually to abandon the 
ight were met with individual strength 
which was multiplied on the daily picket 
fines surrounding the plant. 

Cooperation from a Teamster local 
here helped keep shipments from en- 
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tering and leaving the plant, and don- 
ations of money from several RWDSU 
and other locals helped keep the food 
basket adequately filled. 


The contract settlement at Bosca 
wound up a campaign that actually be- 
gan more than two years ago, when the 
workers first tried to organize and failed. 
Renewed determination to bring RWDSU 
into the plant early this year resulted in 
a 41-13 election win on Feb. 20. The 
long but fruitless negotiations which fol- 
lowed saw the employer stubbornly re- 
fuse to meet the workers’ modest de- 





mands for a first contract with wage in- 
creases and a modified union shop, even 
when a federal mediator sat in on the 
talks. 

Shortly before the strike the workers 
elected their officers. The Local 880 lead- 
ers, all but one of them women, reflect 
the large proportion of women workers 
in the shop. They are Pres. Inez Lewis, 
Vice-Pres. Edna Bowser, Recording Sec. 
Mary Morningstar, Financial Sec. Vera 
Barker, Sgt.-at-Arms William Shields and 
Trustees Alice Holleron, Geraldine Med- 
Iey and Helen Holleron. 





BIG STAKE in their jobs and willingness to fight to improve conditions through 


RWDSU was key reason for Bosca workers’ strike victory. Typical of this attitude 

are 4 women above, who are among longest service workers in shop. L. to r., Susan 

Treat, 32 years; Daisy Sparrow, 21 years; Margaret Davis, 34 years; Ethel Jolly, 31 
years en job, 





the same day on the company’s agree- 
ment to a union shop contract. The 
negotiations were led by Int’l Rep. Eugene 
Ingles, and Unit Chairman Jim Thornton, 
with Int’l Rep. Edgar Johnson sitting in 
on the final few sessions. Johnson led in 
organization of the plant. 

The new contract provides wage 
boosts averaging 20 cents an hour in 
the plant, plus commission increases for 
salesmen and a number of other gains 
introduced at Ideal for the first time, 
although standard at, other RWDSU 
dairies. Retail and wholesale salesmen 
won commission increases of one half 
percent, bringing the totals to 12 per- 
cent in retail and 6% percent for whole- 
sale. 

Base pay for the salesmen was brought 
up by $1 per week, for a total of $12 in 
retail and $13 in wholesale. Ingles said 
these were standard base pay rates in 
the industry. Ice cream salesmen, who 
work on straight commissions, received a 
raise from 5% to 5% percent. 

The plant wage increases range from 
10 to 40 cents an hour based on in- 
dividual job evaluations conducted by an 
engineer hired for this work by the com- 
pany. Among the new benefits in their 
first contract, the men will now enjoy 
the privilege of bidding for open jobs, 
full seniority, paid holidays and night 
premiums. 

Vacations for all were improved to 
provide one week after one year, 2 weeks 
after 3 years and 3 weeks after 10 years’ 
service. 


Local 280 in W. Va. 
Re-elects Pres. Clark 


ELM GROVE, W. Va.—The members 
of Local 280, who work at John Dieck- 
mann & Sons florist and in Valley Camp 
Stores, have elected their officers for the 
coming year. Pres. Melvin Clark was re- 
elected, as was the financial secretary, 
Richard Wharton. 


Other officers are First Vice-Pres. Al 
Tuskey; Second, Third and Fourth 
Vice-Presidents Earl Frazier, Bernard 
Klug and Doris Smith, and Recording 
Sec. William Robinson. 


Gains made by Local 280 members dur- 
ing the past year include wage increases 
of 10 cents an hour at Dieckmann and 
8 cents an hour in the Valley Camp 
Stores. The stores, which handle mainly 
groceries, are located in Beech Bottom, 
Moundsville, and Triadelphia, W. Va. 
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Pr 
At Prophet Cafe 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—The workers 
at the Prophet Company’s plant cafeteria 
here can’t see any further into the fu- 
ture than the next guy, but their “pro- 
phecy” is that they’ll win a fine new 
RWDSU contract when negotiations be- 
gin. They voted unanimously for Local 
21 in an NLRB election June 21. 

The workers organized in a one-month 
campaign that was started and greatly 
aided by the Steelworkers Union, Int’ 
Rep. Edgar Johnson reported, The plant 
workers, who make auto bumpers, are 
Steel Union members, working for the 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 

Sparkplug of the cafeteria drive was 
Ruby Black, Johnson said. Negotiations 
will begin in about a week, with the 
workers aiming to bring poor working 
conditions and low wages up to the stand- 
ards in other RWDSU plant cafeterias. 
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Election Petition Filed as 85% of Plant Join RWDSU 


350-Worker Toy Plant Organized in Atlanta! 


ATLANTA, Ga.—An overwhelming majority of the employees of the Rushton Toy Co. have joined RWDSU in a whirl- 
wind campaign during the past few weeks led by Int’l Rep. Bill Connell, Regional Dir. Frank Parker reported. He said 
some 85 percent of the 350-worker plant had joined up, and that the sweep of the union through the plant may shortly bring 








‘Big Four” 


3- YEAR- PACT gets okay at meeting a union 1 subcommittee representing 
negotiating committee members of Birmingham, Ala. 

Ward, NBC, American Baking, McGough Bakery. 

early ‘last month, covers 500 members of Local 441. 
cash package plus employer paid pension, health plans. L. to r. front, ‘441’ 
Pres. Bill Bordelon, Bob Henderson, Regional Dir. Frank Parker. In rear, 
Charlie Hill, C. 1. Griggs, John L. Parker. American Bakery Shop Chairman 


bakeries— 
Settlement was made 
It provides 26-cent 


Guy Dickinson, also a committee member, is in photo at right. 


More Bakeries to Follow Big Four Pattern 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—On the heels of a settlement with the Big Four bakeries of this city early last month, 
negotiations got under way with the first of a group of smaller bakeries in other Alabama cities, and Regional 


" 


Oe ors 


“Ss 29c Boosts at Beans 


ATLANTA, Ga.—A new contract between Local 315 and the Evans 
Metal Co. has been completed, and the parties were still discussing the 
possibility of an extension of the contract beyond the present one year. 

Wage gains already won by the 35 employees include 29-cent hourly 
raises for machine operators, bringing them to $1.50 an hour; 19-cent 
raises for semi-skilled workers, bringing them to $1.35 an hour, and 
9-cent boosts in the common labor category, for a new rate of $1.25 an 
hour. The classifications were set up in the contract discussions. Pre- 
viously all employees were rated on the same basis. 

The increases were effective June 24, and were the only issue before 
the negotiators. The contract could be extended for another year if the 
employer meets the workers’ demand for an additional 7%-cent hourly 
wage boost on the contract anniversary date in June, 1957. The talks 


are being led by Int’l Rep. Bill Connell. 
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100 at ay 
Of Hill Grocery 
Fye First Pact 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Discussions 
on a first contract covering the new- 
ly organized Hill Grocery warehouse 
workers have begun between Local 
261 and the company. The firm’s 
employees voted for RWDSU in an 
NLRB election on June 13. The firm 
employs over 100 workers and ser- 
vices a chain of grocery stores 
throughout the state. 

The workers seek substantial wage 
boosts to bring themselves into line with 
Tates paid in other Local 261 warehouses, 
Which average 25 cents an hour more. 


Regional Dir. Frank Parker said ten- 
tative agreement has been reached on 
such issues as seniority, grievance pro- 
cedure and paid holidays. Outstanding 
are the major items, such as wages, 
hours of work and vacations. 


The negotiating committee includes 
Shop Chairman Andrew Parker, Vice- 
Chairman William Pickens, Rufus Lewis, 
Louvell Allen, Sam Canty, Eugene Ellis, 
Cecil Brown and Tommy Lanier. 
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Dir. Frank Parker said an agreement in the ae Four ——- was expected “any day” at the American Bakery 


plant in Gadsden. 


Contract talks have begun with the 
Hardin Bakery in Tuscaloosa, another in 
this group, and Parker said it was ex- 
pected the pattern would apply here too, 
A number of other bakeries, employing 
several hundred members of Local 441, 
are also expected to follow in the Big 
Four pattern. 


The four large bakeries, which employ 
some 500 members of Local 441, are Ward 
Baking, National Biscuit Co., American 
Baking, and McGough Baking Co. The 
workers at these plants won a three-year 
agreement in June with a total cash value 
of 26 cents an hour, plus the south’s first 
union-employer managed pension plan, 
and an employer paid health plan. 
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100 percent organization. 

Connell is being assisted in the 
campaign by RWDSU Int'l Rep. 
Charles Hess, who works out of 
Wheeling, W. Va. and is familiar 
with the toy industry, having come 
out of a toy plant himself. Also 
helping in the drive is Charles Gill- 
man, assistant to the AFL-CIO re- 
gional director. 

A petition for election has already been 
put before the National Labor Relations 
Board, and it is expected that hearings 
will soon be held to set an election date. 


The Rushton workers have shown they 
badly want and need a good union, Con- 
nell, in his first contact with the workers, 
found they were eager to sign up in 
RWDSU. Since then several meetings of 
the organized group have been held, each 
of them with more than 100 Rushton 
workers in attendance. 


Lerner Warehouse Campaign 

Meanwhile, a careful organizing effort 

has begun at the Lerner Shops warehouse 
in this city, which employs about 300 
people, Parker estimated. Lerners is a 
nation-wide chain of women’s apparel 
shops. In New York City District 65 of 
the RWDSU has the firm’s big 900-worker 
home office and warehouse organized and 
under contract. Lerner’s New York retail 
outlets are organized in Local 1102 of the 
RWDSU, and stores elsewhere are also 
under contract with RWDSU locals. 

Connell also heads the Lerner cam- 

paign, with assistance from an AFL-CIO 
staff organizer in Atlanta, Ruppert 
Thrasher, who has been assigned to the 
drive. 

An organizing committee was recent- 
ly set up at the Lerner warehouse, with 
representatives from every section of 
the warehouse. Parker described the 
rank and file group as a highly capable 
committee which includes the leading 
workers in the plant—those with long 
service and responsible jobs. 


15 Cents Raises in Atlanta 
At Economy Warehouse 


ATLANTA, Ga—A new contract was 
completed between Local 315 and the 
Economy Auto warehouse last month, 
Int'l] Rep. Buck Connet led negotiations. 

At Economy Auto, the 50 employees 
settled for 2 years with wage boosts of 
7142 cents an hour each year plus addi- 
tional adjustments of 5 cents an hour 
for drivers and fork lift operators. 





Top Rates in Birmingham 
At Natl. Tire & Salvage 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Contract negotia- 
tions under a wage re-opening have been 
completed at the National Tire and Sal- 
vage Co. The 30 employees, members of 
Local 261, received wage increases of 5 
to 7 cents per hour, putting them at the 
top of the wage scale for the industry in 
this area. 

The three year contract has another 
wage reopening on June 7, 1957. Nego- 
tiating for the Union were J. W. Walters, 
Boyd McSwain and International Rep. 
Bill Langston. 


Shiver-crat at Work 


AUSTIN, Texas, (PAI) —The Texas 
State Federation of Labor has uncov- 
ered some facts to illustrate just how 
concerned the state government of Gov. 
Allan SRivers is about the problems of 3 
million Texans who work for a living. 

Some $250,000 was spent this year to 
air condition the House and Senate. 
$134,000 to lease national guard armory 
space, $150,000 to air condition the Land 
Office Bldg., $3,230,000 to protect the 
welfare of game and fish, $156,000 to 
keep Shivers in secretaries and assist- 
ants and pay for his household expenses 
and so on. On the other hand, only $180,- 
000 was spent for labor job safety. 
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RWDSU Locals Help CCF to Election Sweep in Saskatchewan 


REGINA, Sask.—The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (CCF), 
backed by RWDSU and other Saskatchewan unions; won its fourth con- 
secutive province-wide election June 20, returning to office Premier T. C. 
Douglas and a large majority in the legislature. The landslide vote gave 
the CCF 35 out of the 52 seats at stake in the election—twice as many as 





Intl Rep. Walter Smishek of RWDSU... 


the two opposition parties combined. 


Among those elected to the legislature was William G. Davies, executive secretary 
of the Saskatchewan Federation of Labor, who won his Moose Jaw seat by a whopping 
majority. RWDSU members had taken special responsibility for his campaign, with 
Don Lloyd, a rank-and-file officer of Local 455, assigned to full-time political work 
on Davies’ behalf for a period of six weeks. Int'l Rep. Walter Smishek served as a 
member of the Federation's Political Education and Action Committee, and RWDSU 
members in the province raised more than $1,900 for the election campaign. 


The CCF, majority party in Saskatchewan for the past 12 years, has put the 
province way out in front of the rest of the Western Hemisphere in terms of social 
and labor legislation. With its record of progress in these fields firmly backed by 
the voters, the CCF, under the leadership of Premier Douglas, is now preparing 
to implement its 12-point Program for Prosperity, a plan to develop industrial 
and natural resources “in*a manner that will bring a greater measure of security 


and prosperity to every citizen.” 


Among the program's objectives are development of gas, oil and potash deposits, 
increased electrification, more roads, agricultural improvements, increased aid for 
education, development of new industries, and further improvement of social services. 
These and other CCF objectives were backed by the voters throughout the province, 
with the CCF winning in every city by a large majority as well as in many rural 


districts. 


. +» meeting with Sask. Premier Douglas, 





3-Day Walkout Hits the Spot 
At Pepsi-Cola in Sydney, N. S. 


SYDNEY, N. S.—The workers at Ideal Beverage Co., distributors of Pepsi-Cola here, quickly reversed ‘a no- 
offer stand by their employer last month with a three-day strike that brought them wage increases of $5 to $10 
a week, Local 596 Business Agent John Lynk reported. 


Another important gain made was a 
union security provision calling for a 
modified union shop. 

Negotiations for a contract renewal had 
been under way since last March, with 
the employer sticking to a position of no 
offer on wages or the union security de- 
mand. 

Finally, at a meeting on Sunday, June 
17 the men decided to strike without 
further ado. The walkout began Monday 
morning, June 18. 

On Wednesday the head of Nova 
Scotia’s department of industrial rela- 
tions urged the union to end the strike. 
Lynk’s reply was that the workers were 
perfectly willing to go back to work if 
the company would negotiate in good 
faith and if the industrial relations 
director would aid them in convincing 
the employer to come quickly to a set- 
tlement of the contract. 

The men went back on Thursday on 
the province offictal’s promise of his help, 
and negotiations resumed with a concilia- 
tion officer sitting in. 

A settlement was reached on Friday 
which included the workers’ demands for 
wages increases and union security, as 
well as a one-year contract instead of the 
two-year agreement the employer had 
previously insisted on.. 


Ontario to Invite 
Skilled Workers, Industry 


TORONTO.—A drive by the Ontario 
government to recruit skilled European 
manpower for work in the province is be- 
ing spearheaded by Planning and De- 
velopment Minister William M. Nickle 
who is now holding talks with govern- 
ment leaders in a number of European 
countries. The Minister will alse attempt 
to attract more industry from Europe 
into Ontario. 

Ontario is expected to absorb about 
85,000 of the proposed 150,000 immigrants 
to be granted entry into Canada this year. 
Mr. Nickle commented: “If we are going 
to have to absorb 85,000 new people, we 
want to be sure they are the right kind 
and we have the jobs for them.” 











CHARTER DAY for new Local 895 was celebrated last month in Winnipeg, 


Man., by officers and members of the bakery workers union, formerly di- 

rectly affiliated with the CCL before merger of the two Canadian labor 

bodies. On formally joining RWDSU, ‘895’ Pres. Jack Schwab receives Inter- 

national Union charter from Int'l Rep.:Chris Schubert, right, and Mani- 
toba Joint Council Bus. Agent Gordon Ritchie. 





GM Cafe, Dominion Store, Canada Bread: 





Three New Shops in Ontario 


TORONTO, Ont.—Three new shops have been organized into RWDSU 
in the past few weeks, with certification granted in two and being awaited 
in the third. Largest of the three is Industrial Foods, a plant cafeteria at 


General Motors in Oshawa, with some 50 
employees. 

Let by Int’l Rep. Jack Piper, the work- 
ers have drawn up proposals for a first 
contract, which has been submitted to 
management, and negotiations are due 
to begin soon. The group will be part of 
Local 414. 

Elsewhere, another Dominion Stores 
unit has been signed up and certified 





at Cochrane, Ont. The local Steelwork- 
ers representative, Roy Wood, was 
responsible for organizing the store. 


“In Stratford, 15 employees of a Can- 
ada Bread unit have joined their fellow 
Canada Bread workers in the RWDSU, 
and are awaiting certification as mem- 
bers of Local 461. 





Win Pensions at 
Winnipeg Dairies 











WINNIPEG, Man.—A contract settle- 
ment has been reached with four dairies 
here employing 300 members of Local 755, 
Business Agent Gordon Ritchie reported. 
The agreement, which took seven months 
to settle, covers the employees of Modern 
Brandon Dairies, Modern Dairies, St. 
Boniface Creamery and Standard Dairies, 

Among the main gains is the introduc- 
tion of a pension plan, the first such plan 
negotiated by a union in the dairy in- 
dustry of the province. The workers also 
won wage increases of $1 a week retro- 
active to Oct. 1, 1955; a quarter of a cent 
per gallon more in commissions for ice 
cream salesmen; half company payment 
of the Manitoba Medical and Hospital 
Service Plans; 3-week vacations after 15 
instead of the previous 20 years’ service. 

The union negotiators were R. Math- 
eson, R. Oxenforth, E. Duncan, G. Yeats, 
J. Stewart, H. Letourneau and S. Nys, 
assisted by Ritchie. Company representa- 
tives were C. W. Speirs and J. G. Speirs. 


Unions Fight Moves 
Toward Exemptions 


TORONTO.—A move to have so-called 
“independent” circulation wholesalers of 
the Toronto Telegram declared as em- 
ployees—and thus eligible for union 
organization—under the Ontario Labor 
Relations Act, has been launched by the 
Toronto Newspaper Guild. 


The Guild has asked the OLRB to de- 
clare the “independents” eligible for 
coverage by the Guild contract with the 
newspaper. The workers involved were 
formerly district managers of the Tele- 
gram circulation department. Around the 
time the Guild started organizing circula- 
tion department workers, the newspaper 
placed the managers under individual 
contracts and then claimed they wert 
no longer employees of the Telegram. 


Similar action has recently been taken 
among bread and milk salesmen in: the 
Toronto area where the employees in- 
volved have been converted to inde- 
pendents holding contracts with the com- 
pany, instead of being employees on the 
company’s payroll. The unions maintail 
that such action is taken as a means of 
denying the workers involved the bene- 
fits of unionization. 
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‘By KENNETH MEIKLEJOHN 
Legislative Representative, RWDSU 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congress is moving 
{nto the final weeks of the current session with 
most of its work, except for the regular appro- 
priation bills, still to be done. While no definite 
date for adjournment has as yet been fixed, it 
is likely that Congress will wind up its business 
and depart for home toward the end of the 
week Beginning July 23 or some time during the 
following week. 


In the rertaini:ig three or four weeks of the 
current session, Congress has still to act on 
extension of the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to retail workers and other em- 
ployees; legislation providing Federal financial 
assistance for school construction; a civil rights 
program; improvements in the Social Security 
Act in the form of reduction in the retirement 
age for women from 65 to 62, and provision for 
disability insurance benefits for workers who 
have attained the age of 50 and are perma- 
nently and totally disabled; an improved Hous- 
ing Act with adequate provision for low-cost 
public housing units; and amendment of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to remove its most severely 
restrictive anti-labor provisions. 


@ Congress last year took the laudable step 
of raising the minimum wage under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act from its previously inade- 
quate level of 75 cents an hour to $1 an hour. 
Assurances were also given at that time, and 
these assurances were renewed at the begin- 
ning of the current session, that the problems 
of coverage and exemptions which could not be 
dealt with successfully last year would be 
taken up during the present session. These as- 
surances were given in good faith and with 
every intention of carrying them out. At this 
writing, however, the prospect of enacting leg- 
islation in this field at this session is very dim. 


Wage Hearings Not Completed 


Hearings have not been completed on legis- 
lation dealing with coverage and exemptions in 
either House of Congress. Indeed, they have 
not even been begun in the House, although a 
Subcommittee of the House Education and La- 
bor Committee has spent a great deal of time 
Studying and reporting on a bill to exempt 
American Samoa, Guam, Wake Island, the 
Caral Zone, and overseas leased bases from the 
Act. It has been announced that a House sub- 
committee may be appointed to hold hearings 
On coverage and exemptions but thus far no 
such subcommittee has been appointed. 


In the Senate, hearings were begun in May 
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but had to be suspended when Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, the-Senate Labor Subcommittee Chair- 
man, was transferred from the Labor Commit- 
tee to the Senate Finance Committee, and have 
not thus far been resumed. The resulting delay 
has been almost catastrophic insofar as the 
possibility of obtaining the enactment of leg- 
islation to extend the coverage of the Act to 
retail and other workers during this session is 
concerned. The hearings will, however, in all 
probability be resumed either late next week 
or during the following week, and Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell will thereby still be given the 
chance that he has thus far avoided of appear- 
ing before the Senate Labor Subcommittee and 
explaining to it the Administration’s position 
on such legislation. 


Pressure Can Bring Action 


Of course, if the members of the Senate-and 
House Committees and the leadership of the 
Senate and House were persuaded that this 
legislation is urgently needed and wanted, such 
legislation could be enacted during the remain- 
ing weeks of the-session.: Every effort should be 
made to see to it that they are persuaded that 
such legislation should be enacted now. 


@ Civil rights legislation has finally been 
reported by the House Judiciary Committee and 
cleared by the Rules Committee. The bill that 
will be debated and voted upon by the House, 
probably during the week of July 9, is essen- 
tially a bi-partisan measure that would (1) 
create a six-man bi-partisan Commission on 
Civil Rights with subpena power, (2) authorize 
an additional Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of a Civil Rights Division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, (3) provide civil remedies, in- 
junctions and damage suits, to prevent con- 
spiracies to deprive persons of their civil rights, 
and (4) provide for a civil remedy brought by 
the Attorney General to protect the right to 
vote. 


The likelihood that the House will pass such 
a bill is considered to be good, but the story is 
very different in the Senate. There the legisla- 
tion must get by two filibusters, one in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary where the Chairman, Senator 
James O. Eastland of Mississippi is conducting 
infrequent but interminable hearings, and then 
on the Senate floor where it will, of course, 
encounter the common, ordinary garden-variety 
type of filibuster. There is a good possibility that 
the bill can be forced out of the Committee, 


. particularly.if the House passes its bill; what 


will happen to it when it hits the Senate floor 
is anybody’s guess in this election year. 


@ Legislation to improve the Social Secu- 


feature Section 








rity Act by reducing the retirement age for 
women and providing insurance for permanent- 
ly and totally disabled workers who have at- 
tained the age of 50 passed the House during 
the 1st session of the 84th Congress. In the Sen- 
ate this year the Senate Finance Committee 
finally reported the bill with a watered down 
retirement provision and without any provision 
for disability insurance. A strong fight will be 
made on the Senate floor to enact legislation 
generally along the lines of the House-passed 
bill. With strong support from back home, there 
is a good chance that a majority of the Senate 
can be persuaded that both of these provisions 
are in the public interest and should be retained 
in the bill. 


@ Housing legislation has passed the Sen- 
ate and has been reported in the House by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. As 
passed by the Senate the bill authorizes con- 
struction of 135,000 low-rent public housing 
units a year for the next three years. The House 
bill authorizes only 50,000 units a year, but it 
is doubtful whether even this meager authoriza- 
tion can be passed by the House. Indeed, since 
the Rules Committee on Friday, June 29, voted 
to table the bill, thus preventing it from reach- 
ing the House floor except through the dif- 
ficult and cumbersome procedure of a discharge 
petition, it is doubtful whether any housing 
legislation will be passed this session. This would 
be a victory for reactionary real estate interests 
which only very sustained and urgent protests 
from back home can now defeat. 


Send Letters, Telegrams 


President Meany has called for letters and 
telegrams to Congressmen urging them to act 
favorably on the House bill, against amendments ’ 
that would reduce or eliminate public housing, 
and against efforts to keep this bill bottled up 
in the Rules Committee without the Members 
of the House having a chance to vote on it. 


@ Finally, with respect to Taft-Hartley, no 
action has been taken in either the House or 
the Senate to deal with any of the numerous 
restrictive anti-labor provisions in the Act, in- 
cluding section 14(b), whick sgnctions laws in 
17 States (Louisiana repealed its law this year) 
imposing restrictions on union security more 
restrictive than those contained in the Federal 


statute. No action clearly will be taken this 
Session on such legislation. It will remain one : 
of the major items of unfinished business to 
be taken up by the new Congress that will be 
elected in Ni vember. 5 

















HANDBALL PLAYERS were fast-action subject for camera of Harry Weissman of District 65, N.Y. 
Camera enthusiast Weissman was Grand Prize winner in 1954 Record photo contest, is in again this year, 





FIRM GRIP of her aunt’s nose was taken by baby Robin Janet, photographed by Aaron Greenberg of Dis- 
trict 65’s General Retail Local in New York, qualifying him for a $5 prize in ‘Record’ contest. 


“A BOY AND HIS DOG” is title given 
by Irving Staub of Retail Shoe Em- 
ployees Local 1268 to this photo of 

his son Erik playing with a friend. 
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First Winners 
In Record s 
Foto Contest 


The entries are pouring in—and 
here is the first batch of winners, 
as well as two Honorable Mentions 
in The Record’s Photo Contest. You 
can get into this act. Send in your 
entries now, and keep on sending 
’em in. No limit on number of photos 
you may submit. 


LOTS OF PRIZES—Each issue of 
The Record printed before the clos- 
ing date of the contest will include 
the three best photos submitted be- 
fore going to press. Each winner 
gets a $5 prize, and is automatically 
eligible for the grand prize of $25, 
when the contest closes Sept. 30, 
1956. 


SEND US PICTURES of your 
vacation, your union outing, your 
kid in his cutest pose, sports activi- 
ties, et@. Send as many as you like— 
we'll return ’em too. Please put your 
name, address and local number on 
the back of every photo, plus de- 
tails on the photo itself. 


Send photos to RWDSU RECORD, 
132 West 43rd Street, New York 
Su, De oe . 






Ese aes Bg 


HONORABLE MENTIONS in 
The Record’s Photo Contest go 
to members who submitted these 
two baby snapshots. Above, 
photo of his son by Abraham 
Spergel of Local 1268, N.Y. Be- 
low, picture by Eugene Penning- 
ton of Local 870, Anderson, Ind., 
shows his 1-year-old daughter 
Patricia. 
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One by one the serious-faced top executives and 
directors of the gigantic General Everything Corp. filed 
through a door marked “top secret” and guarded by 
two uniformed guards. 


Inside the long conference room, a mysteriously 
draped object on the polished mahogany table domi- 
nated the gazes of the corporation officers as they ar- 
ranged- themselves around the table. Not a word was 
spoken while the men-sat expectantly waiting. 


Each man in the room sat with his thoughts. All 
had heard of the feverish and intensive effort the com- 
pany’s research and development departments had been 
putting into a super-secret project. 


A door on the far side of the conference room 
opened. In came two men. They locked the door behind 
them, then tried it once to be sure it was secured. 

The shorter of the two, Board Chairman H. Small- 
wood Curley, took his place at the end of the long table. 
Big imposing J. B. Stocksbag, the company’s president, 
his face grim, lips tightly compressed, sat at the right 
of the board chairman. 


“Gentlemen,” the board chairman’s voice strained 
the word. “You have all heard of Project X.” 


He paused. Every man now turned his eyes to the 
object under the cover. 


J. B. Stocksbag pulled away the cover. A small 
grey box sat on the table. Three rubber cables ran from 
an outlet in. the wall to the rear of the two foot square 
box. On the front, a small rectangular area resembled 
@ radio speaker. 


“Gentlemen, that grey box represents $22 million 
dollars of General Everything’s money and five years 
of intensive research,” said Curley. 


Electronic Collective Bargaining 


* 

He pointed dramatically toward the box. “For the 
first time in history, automation has entered the field 
of labor negotiations. Yes, gentlemen, that is the very 
first, the prototype, of a new electronic miracle which 
will revolutionize collective bargaining—and will end 
forever the headaches, ulcers, high blood pressure and 
heart trouble that plague company executives who are 
forced to meet face to face with union negotiators. This 
is SPDLRANAC, our Synthetic Personnel Director, Labor 
Relations and Negotiations Automatic Computer.” 


The board chairman continued. “This box is the 
bargaining table unit. These wires connect to the elee- 
tronic brain back in our executive offices which will do 
the corporation’s thinking in future union negotiations. 
It doesn’t make mistakes—the kind of mistakes we've 
made in past bargaining sessions, that is.” 


He shot a quick look at President Stocksbag who 
squirmed uncomfortably, then mopped his brow. 


“The grey box sits in with the union representa- 
tives. It quickly feeds their demands, arguments, state- 
ments—in short, anything said, back to our electronic 
brain in our executive headquarters. There the elec- 
tronic brain assimilates all this information, correlates 
it, sifts it, reduces it to basic issues in fractions of a 
second. Then, in another fraction of a second, the 
‘brain’ combines this hegotiating information with the 
Statistics, facts and statements we have prepared and 
earlier fed into the machine. This information which 
the ‘brain’ has stored in its memory circuits consists 
of profits, taxes, stock options, cost of living indexes, 
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price indexes, all directors’ social security numbers, cam- 
paign contributions, executive bonuses, and an extra 
10 per cent thrown in to cover entertainment expenses.” 


“Amazing,” exclaimed one executive. 
“Absolutely, absolutely,” said another. 
Stocksbag raised a hand for silence. 
Curley continued the explanation. 


“The information we feed into the machine from 
our end meets deep down in its electronic insides where 
all the factors are considered, the problem solved and 
delivered to the union representatives in less than a 
minute after they make a demand or ask a question.” 
He paused, letting his words take effect. 


“Fantastic,” said an executive. 
“Astonishing,” stated a second. 
“Completely,” said another. 

The board chairman raised his hand again. 


“We need only feed in our data, set the number of 


days we wish to negotiate on the control panel, then 
go to Florida, safe in the ‘confidence our ‘brain’ will 
make the best deal possible for the corporation. The 
‘brain’ is so ingenious it can negotiate entire contracts 
including wage and pension provisions. It can determine 
when to agree or not to agree.” 


Feedback to Executive Brains 


Curley turned to corporation president Stocksbag 
who took up the explanation. 


“We have a number of situations we can insert in 
the machine by merely placing a lever at the proper 
setting. For example, the ‘staff’ lever has four positions 
on it. The ‘antagonize’ or ‘bait’ level has seven settings 
for any degree of violent reaction we wish to arouse 
from the union representatives. The ‘give-ground slow- 
ly’ lever has an infuriating 26 settings while the special 
‘breaking-the-ice’ lever can be set for any combina- 
tion of 20 jokes and stories to get the sessions off right.” 


Board chairman Curley, visibly excited, broke in. 
“This masterpiece of research and development can 
say ‘no’ 43 different ways in varying inflections that 
range from a ‘maybe type of no’ through the ‘possibly- 
so type no’ up to the emphatic ‘no type of no’.” 


He paused, looked around the table carefully, and 
then said, “Well, that’s it. Any questions before we put 
it into actual operation?” . 


There was a long silence, and then a voice from 
the far end of the table asked in hushed tones, “What 
happens if the union breaks off negotiations and goes 
out on strike?” 


Curley’s face grew red with anger, but he held 
himself under control. 


“That’s hardly a fair question,” the board chair- 
man said. “But let’s put SPDLRANAC to the test. 
Stocksbag, you go back to the machine’s master control 
board and feed in the necessary information. We'll wait 
here for the results.” 


A Long Silence, and Then... 


There was another long silence. All eyes were riveted 
on the box. From it there came only a faint whirring 
and clicking. Then Stocksbag’s yoice was heard from 
its loudspeaker: “Ready now, gentlemen. The question 
is a break in negotiations and a strike, right? You'll 
have the answer before I count ten. One, two, three 
four, fi... . No! No! My God! Help! Help!” 


The horror-striken board members rose to their 
feet. Before their eyes an unearthly blue flame crackled 
along the wire connected to the little gray box, and in 
less than a second there was only a charred spot on 
the conference table to mark the place where it had 
been. 


Curley stood at the head of the table, his shoulders 
slumped, a picture of dejection. But in a moment he 
shook himself and addressed the board: “Poor Stocks- 
bag. A martyr to electronic collective bargaining.” He 
clenched his fists and grated through his teeth, “But 
we're going to get the bugs out of this machine! I 
promise you, gentlemen, we’ll turn out a new, improved 
SPDLRANAC if it takes every cent and every executive 
we've got.” 





(Adapted from a Labor’s Daily feature DY 
Sam Harris) . 
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| “Sure we'd like a union, but we don’t wanna stick our necks out.” | 





~ 


The Record Visits 


The Open Shop Zoo 


Candid interviews with some unorganized inhabitants. Any resem- 
blance to their human counterparts is entirely intentional and 
premeditated. 





**| don’t need a union. My boss says he’s giving me some- 
thing special around Thanksgiving.” 














Well- I-I, sure, a union would be good for me, but you can t 
expect me to rush into these things, can =. 











THAT CERTAIN FEELINGC—xkx* 


Bob Hope’s latest picture, That Certain Feeling, has all 
the ingredients which go into the making of a delightfully fun- 
ny comedy. This heartwarming and hilarious film was written, 
produced and directed for Paramount by Norman Panama and 
Melvin Frank. 
Eva Marie Saint, fiance and private secretary for George 
Sanders, comic strip writer, tries to revive interest in the strip 


Oy wens Bob iy to “ghost” for the cartoonist. Hope takes © 


the job but somewhat reluntantly because 
of a strange complex which causes him to 
become violently ill whenever he has to 
' face up to any boss, and because he is still 
* in love with Miss Saint, his ex-wife. Mat- 
| ters become even more confused when 
, Sanders adopts an orphan, little Jerry 
Mathers, for publicity reasons, to further 
! his own ambitions. Jerry immediately takes 
to Hope but not to Sanders. 

In a very funny scene involving a visit 
with Ed Murrow on “Person to Person,” 
* Hope manages to stand up to Sanders. Miss 
Saint realizes she can’t do without her ex- 
husband, and with little Jerry they live happily ever after. 





Adding zest to the whole show is Pearl Bailey, who per- 
forms and sings in her peppery fashion. In her first comedy 
role, Oscar-winning Eva Marie Saint is extremely competent 
and very lovely. Jerry Mathers gives a lovable performance 
which ensures the picture just the right amount of warmth 
and human interest. Very little can be said about Bob Hope 
that hasn’t been said already. He is simply great. One thing 
is definitely certain—That Certain Feeling is good entertain- 
ment. —ROSEMARIE DaSILVA 


RIFIFI kkk 


Rififi proved once again that the most important com- 
ponents of a good motion picture are a. good story and fine 
acting. Without the use of Cinema-Scope, stereophonic sound, 
VistaVision, or even color, the producers .of Rififi have given 
us a superior motion picture. 


The acting is so good that the English titles (this is a 
French movie), are hardly necessary to your understanding of 
the plot. As a matter of fact there is a most unusual scene 
which lasts for over a half hour in which not a single word 
is spoken by the actors. You will find that you are holding 
your breath. This scene alone is worth the price of admission. 


Rififi is the story of a robbery, but mostly it is about the 
men-who plan and carry out the job. As the plot unfolds you 
find yourself caught up in a web of suspense and excitement 
that will hold your interest to the very end. ws 


To tell more of the picture would be to detract from your 
pleasure when you see it. Suffice it to say this is no ordinary 
cops-and-robbers movie, Hollywood type. This one will excite 


your imagination and stir your emotions throughout every 
minute. 


—LOUISE REVERBY 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 


tok dk kk 
Rififi That Certain The Great Loco- 
Feeling motive Chase 


Great 
Alexander the Gre Crowded Paradise The First Texan 


The Eddy Duchin 


Richard II Safari Stery 
Golden Demon Trapeze Unidentified 
Gili _ ‘The Catered Affair (1 Vins Oviects 
The Proud and Streets 
Profane Hilda C 
The Searchers Forbidden Planet 
Bhowani Junction 
Invitation to the ¥ 
Dance The Maverick 
Jubal Queen 
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Connecticut Shows How 
To Cut Highway Deaths 


The national death toll from traffic accidents continues to rise month after month. April 1956 recorded the highest death toll in 
histery. What can be done to stop the carnage on America’s highways? An experiment in Connecticut may provide an answer. While 
national auto fatalities increased 10 percent during the first four months of this year, Connecticut showed a 12 percent decrease, or a 
net gain for the state of 22 percent. These results are credited to a new “get tough” policy which suspends the licenses of speeders on Con- 
necticut highways. The policy itself is the brainchild of young Gov. Abraham Ribicoff, Democrat elected with strong support by organ- 
ized labor, including all-out support by RWDSU locals in Connecticut. Here are answers by Gov. Ribicoff to questions on Connecticut’s 


life-saving traffic program. 


Q. What is Connecticut doing to cut down traffic 
fatalities? 


A. Here’s what we have done to date: 


(1). The Motor Vehicle Department is suspending 
the licenses of convicted speeders thirty days for a 
first offense, sixty days for a second offense, and in- 
definite suspension for a third offense. THERE ARE 
NO EXCEPTIONS. The suspension policy applies to 
both Connecticut and out-of-state drivers. Connec- 
ticut has a reciprocal agreement with other states on 
the enforcement of motor vehicle violations. In two 
cases the agreement covers the suspension of licenses 
for speeding; in other cases it does not. Where it 
doesn’t, we can at least suspend the right of those 
drivers to operate in Connecticut. New Jersey is re- 
ciprocating on the suspension program. Rhode Island 
suspends some of their drivers convicted of speeding 
in Connecticut. Massachusetts is studying the program. 
New York is not co-operating. 


(2). We called on local courts throughout the state 
to co-operate in a “get tough” campaign on speeders. 
Newspaper surveys had indicated that a dispropor- 
tionate percentage of motor vehicle charges were be- 
ing changed or thrown out of court, as they had been 
for many years. When we started this drive six months 
ago we put the judges on notice that when their terms 
expire next year, those who don’t adopt a “no fix” 
Policy won't be reappointed. The executive branch of 
the government is not interfering with the judicial 
branch. The judges were not ordered to hand down a 
guilty finding in every speeding case. The judges were 
simply asked to enforce the law. It has-been made 
plain that every case should be given a fair hearing 
and decisions should be based on judicial principles. If 
& person is not guilty, he should be found not guilty. 


(3) The drive has been widely publicized. We are 
not interested in piling up a long list of convictions 
and suspensions. We have no speed traps. We are not 
Playing games with the motorists. This is a life and 
death proposition, and our goal is to slow drivers down 
and keep them alive. We have made an ironic discovery 
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in this drive: The great mass of motorists won’t heed 
an appeal to slow down to save their own lives or the 


_lives of their families; but they will slow down to 


save their licenses! State and local police and private 
citizens from all over Connecticut are in agreement 
that there is a noticeable slowing down of traffic. Most 
encouraging of all, State Police report that since this 
drive started there has been a sharp drop in the num- 
ber of arrests and warnings for speeding as well as all 
other operating offenses. 


(4). In order to give out-of-state drivers as much 
notice as possible of the Connecticut program, we 
sent full information on the drive to the motor vehicle 
commissioners throughout the East and in Eastern 
Canada. At the thirty-four main highways leading 
into Connecticut we erected large four-by-eight-feet 
signs announcing: 


DON’T SPEED 
CONVICTION MEANS 
LOSS OF LICENSE 


(5). Some of the posted speed limits in Connecticut 
were not realistic for present day use. To encourage 
respect for and to obtain compliance with the law, 
we are re-studying the speed limits on the 3,000 miles 
of roadways in the state highway system. By adding 
extra crews, we expect to complete the resurvey by 
the end of the year. 


Q.—Do you believe speeding is the principal cause 
of automobile accidents? 


A.—All surveys, all studies and all recognized ex- 
perts in the field of highway safety are in agreement 
that driving too fast for conditions is the principal 
cause of serious automobile accidents and highway 
fatalities. A total of 107 persons was killed on Con- 
necticut highways during the first five months of this 
year. Ninety-three of these deaths were attributed to 
speed. 


Q.—As a practical matter, what penalties can Con- 
necticut impose on an out-of-state driver beyond 
fining him? 


A.—His right to drive in Connecticut is suspended. 


Q.—How many convicted speeders have lost their 
licenses for thirty or sixty days? 


A.—During the first five months of 1956, there have 
been the following suspensions compared with the 
same five months of the preceding year: 

1955 1956 1955 1956 
Speeding Speeding All All 

Offenses Offenses 

630 1,741 2,330 

1,089 1,722 2,081 

1,136 1,723 2,782 

862 1,806 2,724 

842 1,568 3,352 





4,559 8,560 13,269 


During the first five months of 1956, eleven drivers 
have received sixty-day suspensions for speeding. There 
also has been one driver convicted for the third time 
under this program. 


Q.—What happens to a speeder convicted for the 
third time? 


A—He receives an indefinite suspension, After 
ninety days, he is permitted to apply for a hearing for 
reinstatement. Upon determining the facts of the case 
and the reason for the repeated suspensions, the Motor 
Vehicles Department can (1) refuse to reinstate the 
driver, (2) issue a limited license, or (3) reinstate 
the driver. 


Q.—Have you considered the possibility that Con- 
necticut’s tough policy may scare away tourists from 
other states? 


A—wWe think that the prospect of driving in a state 
where there is a high degree of highway safety will 
be a strong attraction to tourists. People go on a vaca- 
tion to have a good time. They certainly want to return 
home alive. Safe driving not speeding, should be en- 
euraged on a vacation. 
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MEALS... 
and, Rain, Some,’ 


By JANE GOODSELL 


My life revolves around food. Food dom- 
inates my existence and punctuates my 
days. In one way or another, I am con- 
stantly coping with it. 


If I am not cooking, I am marketing or 
putting away groceries or looking up 
recipes or cleaning up the kitchen or 
vacuuming the dining room carpet or 
sweeping the kitchen floor. 


Even my thoughts center on food. Re- 
member to buy rolled oats. Don’t forget to 
make French dressing. We’re almost out 
of butter. 


There are decisions to make. Do I dare 
put sour cream in the gravy? Is it worth 
buying ground round instead of hamburger 
for the meat loaf? This jar of peanut but- 
ter or that one? Pumpernickel or rye bread? 
Oatmeal cookies or brownies? 


Maybe they aren’t very big decisions. But 
they are decisions, and I must make up my 
mind, one way or the other. 


Food is complicated. Women, because 
they do the cooking, like it fancy. When 
women get together for luncheon, they 
serve each other Dishes. They do it so that 
they can ask each other for recipes. A Dish 
involves a number of ingredients, imagina- 
tively combined, such as tuna fish, black 
cherries, noodles, whole kernel corn and 
peanuts, combined in a cheese sauce. 


The less likely the combination, the 
more imaginative the Dish. Never mind 
what it tastes like. Imagination is what 
counts! Dishes are often called Medleys or 
Surprises. By other women, that is. Men 
call them by other names, mostly unprint- 
able. Anybody crazy enough to serve a Dish 
to a child deserves what happens next, and 
what happens next will be plenty. 


Men, on the other hand, like Food. Food 
means that everything is cooked separate- 
ly, and no fancy creative impulses. Food 
is roast beef and browned potatoes, steak 
and hashed browns, pot roast and potato 
pancakes. Cooked exactly the same way, 
time after time after time. 


Food is more expensive, less fun and 
more difficult to prepare than Dishes. No- 
body knows exactly what Cheese Surprise 
is supposed to taste like, and a misstep or 
two goes unnoticed. Any clod can tell if 
the roast beef is overcooked and the pota- 
toes underdone. 


Men irritate their wives by insisting that 
nobody could be easier to cook for than 
they are. All they want is good, plain, down- 
to-earth food. 


Children like hotdogs, hamburgers, 
spaghetti and anything on a stick. Chil- 
dren are always hungry except when they 
are seated around a dining table, which 
causes them to lose their appetites. They 
prefer to eat standing up or on the move 
or sprawled in front of a television set. 
Best of all, they like to procure their food 
at drugstores or ho*dog stands, where they 
can actually see money changing hands. 


Very small children like to eat anything 
that is lying on the floor or in the gutter. 
Dogs prefer to eat in the dining room with 
the family, and will eat anything that is 
not served to them in the dog dish. 











Tips on Planning 
Old Age Annuities 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


The growth of union-won pensions and Social Security improvements 
have allayed some of the financial fears of growing old. The number of 
people over 65 who are assured at least some income for life has doubled 
in the last five years, the Institute of Life Insurance reports. About 51 per- 
cent of our senior citizens now have some retirement income, compared 
to only 28 percent six years ago. Until recently over half the retired folks 
of 65 or older were depending on state old-age assistance, or on relatives. 


The financial problem of older people, according to experts on their 
needs, has been aggravated in modern times because almost everybody now 
works for large employers; 65 has become practically an automatic retire- 
ment age; and people live in small homes instead of the big rural houses 
that always had room for the older folks. We now have a longer life ex- 
pentancy but a shorter work expectancy. 


Social Security Not Enough 


Even though the financial terrors of old age have been tamed to some 
extent, most folks still need additional savings for retirement. The max- 
imum Social Security payment of $108.50 a month for a single person 
and $162.80 for a man and wife, falls short of basic needs by at least $35- 
$45. Various researchers have estimated that a retired couple in a large city 
need close to $200 a month for an economical budget. A person living alone 
would need about three-fourths of this amount. 


As well as spurring interest in improving Social Security and employer- 
paid pensions, the awareness of the need for retirement income is boom- 
ing the sale of privately-purchased annuities, the life-insurance industry 
reports. 


But wage-earners looking ahead to future retirement needs should 
realize that individually-purchased annuities are expensive. Admittedly 
annuities have certain advantages for retirement savings. But because of 
the sales and administrative charges, it is wise to also examine the al- 
ternatives, and if you still want an annuity, seek as much comparative 
value as you can get. 


An annuity is a contract with an insurance company. You pay in a 
certain amount and the company agrees to pay you a specified income 
every month for the rest of your life beginning at an age you choose. You 
can either start buying your annuity on installments while you are still 
working, or when you retire buy one outright. 


The big advantage of an annuity is that you can’t outlive your 
savings. You'll get the income as long as you live. The other side of the 
coin is that you can probably save more putting the same amount of 
money into other safe investments. Even “E” bonds will build a larger 
savings fund than an annuity or the endowment policies which are 
often sold to provide life insurance now and retirement income later. 
Specifically, if you save $100 a year in “E” bonds, at the end of 20 years 
you'd have about $2,740. But in typical annuity you would accumulate 
only about $2,400 of cash value in that period. 


Also, in an installment-plan purchase of an annuity, you can’t always 
get all your money back if an emergency arises. Part of your early pay- 
ments goes to pay the initial sales expense. In a typical plan, you would 
get back only $51 for every $100 invested if you withdrew after one year. 
In other fixed-value investments like “E” bonds’ and savings accounts, 
you get back all your money plus interest at any time. 


You can get some of an annuity’s advantage while reducing its dis- 
advantages by accumulating your own fund prior to retirement, and buy- 
ing an annuity outright when you do retire. For example, if you want a life- 
time income of $40 a month starting at age 65, you can buy a single-pay- 
ment annuity for about $6,100. Or a husband and wife could buy a joint- 
and survivor annuity payine $40 a month while both live, and $30 a month 
to the survivor, for about $7,600. 


Many Prefer Two-families Houses 


This plan is still expensive, but more flexible. You aren’t committed at 
retirement. Then you might find you prefer another income-producing 


plan, like the two-family houses many older folks invest in. Or, part can ~ 


be invested in a home and part in an annuity. 


There are exceptions to the advantages of building your own fund for 
outright purchase of an annuity. If you already have an insurance policy 
that permits converting the cash value to an annuity, especially if it’s one 
of the older policies that had more favorable privileges, you can probably 
get more income than if you buy an annuity outright. The other exception 
is group purchases of annuities on installments. A group plan generally 
costs much less than buying the same contract individually, if you have 
the opportunity of participating through your union, fraternal organiza- 
tion or employer. 


Some people buy the “refund” type of annuity because they worry 
that they may die before they get back as much as they paid in. A “life” . 
annuity pays so much a month as long as you live, but a “refund” an- 
nuity pays your heirs the balance if you die before you retrive your 
investment. But you get most income from the “life” type, and the ex- 
perts consider it preferable for people who need maximum income in 
retirement and aren’t as concerned about leaving an estate. 


If you aren’t able to participate in a group plan and must buy an an- 
nuity individually, still compare values among different insurance com- 
panies. Compare the net cost (after dividends) charged by each company 
for the same amount of income. If you buy a deferred annuity (to start 
at a later date) on the installment plan, also compare cash-surrender 
values. For example, if you invest $100 a year, ask how much you would get 
back at say the end of the fifth year. 
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Crochet Pattern 
Free to You! re 








“ 


ORLON FOR FASHION—Metallic 
orion yarn goes fashionably to 
your head with this glittering pill- 
box hat. A simple rhinestone pin 
and a sweeping feather adorn the 
crocheted headliner. The match- 
ing envelope clutch bag, lined with 
buckram, is edged with rhine- 
stones. Complete instructions for 
making this HAT AND BAG are 
available to you. Please send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to the Needlework Department of 
the RWDSU RECORD, 132 West 
43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y., 
for your copy of Leaflet No. C-262. 








Barbecue Sauces Dress Up Chicken Dinners 


By DOROTHY MADDOX 


The barbecue season is here. Here are recipes for two 

special sauces which are delicious and different. 
Broiled Barbecued Chicken (2 servings) 

One and one-half to 242-pound chicken, 42 cup melted butter. 

If chicken is frozen, thaw. Split chicken into 2 halves. Rinse 
in cold water. Dry. 

Break hip, knee, and wing joints. Pour lemon sauce (se 
below) over chicken and allow to stand one hour. Drain. 

Pull leg and wing to the body and hold in place by skewer: 
to make a compact piece. Seasén with salt and pepper. 

Place on broiler pan 6 to 7 inches under heat source. Broil 
slowly. Turn every 10 to 15 minutes and brush with melted butter. 

Repeat for 40 minutes or until tender. 

Lemon Sauce 

One clove garlic, % cup salad oil, 4% cup lemon juice, 2 table- 
spoons grated onion, 1% teaspoon salt, % teaspoon pepper, % tea- 
spoon dried thyme. 

. * * * 
Ham sauce is another special treat for serving with chicken. 
Chicken with Ham Sauce (4 servings) 

One chicken, 3 to 4 pogpds, ready-to-cook weight; 3 table- 
spoons cooking oil, 1 cup diced onion, 1 cup slivered, cooked 
ham; 2 tablespoons flour, 8-ounce can tomato sauce, 3-ounce can 
sliced, broiled mushrooms, 42 cup concentrated orange juice, '2 
teaspoon salt, ¥% teaspoon pepper. 

Cut chicken in serving-size pieces, wash and dry carefully. 
Heat oil in large heavy skillet or Dutch oven over moderate heat. 
Add chicken and brown quickly on all sides. Remove from skillet. 
Add onion and ham. 

Cook, stirring frequently, for about 3 minutes. Blend in flour, 
add tomato sauce and mushrooms, orange juice, salt, pepper. 

Cook, stirring constantly, until mixture thickens and boils. 
Return chicken to skillet, cover and simmer gently until meat 
is tender, about 15 minutes, turning and basting occasionally. 

Serve with hot rice, spaghetti or noodles. 








Springtime barbecue is a sestful treat for all when tangy 





lemon sauce is used to marinate the bird. 

















[cee! THATS SOME 
CALENDAR, JABBER! 
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DOGGONIT, JABBER, YOU SHOULD 
KNOW BETTER THAN TO HAN 
ACALENDAR LIKE p—r 
THAT HERE! 


HOLY SMOKES!| : 
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+ YOM HELLO. BOYS? T... 


HANG IT OVER HERE 
WHERE THE LIGHTS 
BETTER! 




















L THINK TLL 
LOOK FOR A 
SUMMER JOB 
THIS WEEK, PEGGY. WANT 

























I'VE ALREADY GOT 
A JOB LINED UP! 


























I CONNINICING MY DAD L 
DONT NEED ONE! 





























WY \'M GLAD WE FINALLY 

GOT TOGETHER ON A 
NEW CONTRACT, 
MR.GOTROX! 
| MADE-- 
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SHORTER 
HOURS--MORE MONEY! 





f WELL---WE'RE SATISFIED! } 
I THINK WE DESERVED 
A. MORE TIME OFF AND 
MORE MONEY! 














--- REMINDS 
ME OF AN 
OLD SAYING--- 




















REQUIRE UNION ORGANIZERS 
TO PAY A YEARLY FEE OF 6750 
DLUS $25 FOR EACH MEMBER 
THEY SIGN UP/ 
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COULD HAVE BEEN BOILT WITH 
THE MAN DAYS LOST DUE TO 
OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS 
DURING 1955. 















—By Bill Perkins ‘ 


ALL WORK AND 
NO JACK MAKES 
IT DULL, BOY !!! 












At Public Hearings Before Wage Board 


N. Y. LEADERS ASK HIGHER 
STATE RETAIL MINIMUM 







































RWDSU LEADERS on N. Y. State Retail Wage Board heard testimony from other RWDSUers at N.Y.C. hearing June 21. Testifying above is RWDSU Exec. 
Vice-Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, who represented Macy Dept. Store Employees Local 1-S. Board members are, 1. to r., Robert J. McKee, Frederick Schmertz, Henry G. 
Morrow, Kenneth McClellan of Meatcutters Union, Helen Canoyer, Judge Ferdinand Pecora, chairman; Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail and Vice -Pres. Samuel 
Lowenthal of the RWDSU, and Dr. Margaret G. Meyers. 
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HE public hearings phase of the N. Y. State Retail Wage Board 
has been concluded, and the Board members, including RWDSU Exec. 
Vice-Pres. Alex Bail and Vice-Pres. Samuei Lowenthal, as labor rep- 


independent and chain stores, are getting away with paying lower wages than 
the small stores, which the big retail employers’ federations claim would suffer 
if minimum wages were raised. 


resentatives, will meet in September to draw up a set of recommend- 
ations to adjust the State minimum wage. 


The Industrial Commissioner, Isador Lubin, will then act on the Board’s 
recommendations by setting new minimum rates 
* for retail stores in New York State. 


Appearing before the Board in New York City, 
were Bill Michelson, organization director of Dis- 
trict 65, Sam Kovenetsky, president of Local 1-S, 
{ and Bill Taylor, vice-president of Retail Drug Lo- 
3 cal 1199. Pres. Julius Sum of Retail Food Clerks 
*¥. Local 338 was represented in a brief he submitted 
J | to the Board. RWDSU Int’l Rep. Anthony Gentile 

| testified when the Board met in Syracuse. He is 
| in the midst of an orggnizing campaign in Rome, 
a N.Y. 

Michelson’s testimony, which Bail said would 
probably form the framework of a consolidated 
RWDSU presentation to the Board, showed that 
the big department stores were earning record 


profits on their investments, and thus could well 
afford wage minimums of $1.25 an hour. 


Michelson also presented powerful evidence that the big operators, both 
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BILL MICHELSON 








‘338’ Pres. Sum’s brief carried this proof further by showing that, in 
spite of much lower sales volume, even the small stores organized in Local 
338 and other unions are managing to run profitable businesses while paying 
union wages as well as other costs involving union welfare benefits, paid 
holidays and vacations. Sum declared that the larger stores, as well as 
the unorganized small stores, obviously could pay at least $1.25 an hour. 


Kovenetsky urged the Board to eliminate the present minimum wage diffe- 
rentials based on zones of the state, pointing out that department store oper- 
ators are taking advantage of lower paid zones by opening stores in those 
areas and paying their employees the lowest possible rates. 


Local 1199’s Bill Taylor presented graphic evidence of the unfair com- 
petition that results from the low wages paid in unorganized variety stores, and 
the higher pay earned by organized Drug store workers. He showed two sets 
of the same items—one purchased in an ‘1199’ drug store and the other in 
an unorganized variety store. The items, though costing the same, brought 
the variety store employer a much greater profit because he pays wages of 
80 cents an hour to his employees, while the ‘1199’ members selling the same 
goods earn $1.55 an hour. He said this proved the possibility and the necessity 
of a higher minimum wage in retail. 


Others testifying in behalf of $1.25 minimum wage, were Emil Lindahl of 
the Nassau-Suffolk CIO, James Quinn, secretary-treasurer of the City Central 
Trades and Labor Ceuncli, AFL, a Teamster Union leader, and a Retail Clerks 
Int Assn. representative, who associated his union with the RWDSU position. 








